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THE FEAR OF THE PRESENT 



REA McCAIN 
Bowling Green, Ohio 



My class had been two years out of high school, was drawn 
from the respectable middle-class homes of one of our smaller cities 
and was probably typical of that great mass of American people 
who have library cards frequently used, go every few nights to the 
picture shows, and by their industry perform the body of the world's 
work. 

As illustration in an English lesson I had used a book published 
a few years ago. It had been a "best seller" and was possessed of 
more than average merit. The members of the class did not under- 
stand my remark; they had never heard of the book. "Polly- 
anna?" All hands were raised and all the faces lighted up. 

I placed upon the board the following titles: The Iron Woman, 
Mettle of the Pasture, The Lady of the Decoration, Queed, The Tides 
of Barnegat. At that time the authors of these books were all 
living; the publication of each can be remembered by people still 
young. The best seller of last year my students read. The books 
of five years ago were forgotten and the titles on the board were 
entirely unknown to most of them. 

There came mockingly to my mind a sentence read several times 
with high-school classes: "Each age must write its own books; 
or rather each generation, for the next succeeding." I remembered 
how heartily we applauded the idea and how modern we felt our- 
selves in studying the plea for interest in our own day. That 
sentence about Cicero and Locke being young men in libraries 
when they wrote came glibly from boyish lips. I had not thought 
of it then, but now I remembered that three generations had 
entered upon their life-work since Emerson read that address. 
Good faith! Had we idly applauded his keen words and was this 
our result ? 

Up to that day I had been fairly well satisfied with the list of 
books used in our schools and had hoped the results were as good 
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as could be expected in unselected classes. Since then I have never 
entered a recitation room without wondering exactly what I was 
trying to do, and, worse, whether it was worth doing. 

Speaking broadly, all English classes have one of two aims : com- 
prehension and expression. The second is taken care of in com- 
position courses and with that I have no present concern. The 
books read are quite enough to engross one for a time, to the exclu- 
sion of the other work, which in many colleges is handled by a 
separate department. 

Briefly, then, the best examples of each type of literature are 
sought out and given to the student as models. Right here has 
come the difficulty. To be sure the meaning is not missed; we 
outline and analyze and emphasize the major points until an 
entire class is able to interpret and explain in exactly the same 
manner. 

If the knowledge were valuable in itself this would be all very 
well, but it is not. The fact that Antony's speech is the turning- 
point in the play will not help the student in later life. The keen 
feeling for the power of personality, the ability to sense the turn 
of events and assign to each its cause would be of the greatest 
assistance, but that is just what we do not achieve. Not by reading 
the book and interpreting the words of the author does the pupil 
obtain his treasured bit, but from a footnote. Those notes — 
representatives of the various firms come to me and explain that 
such and such a man has edited the text they are exploiting, that 
his scholarship is unquestioned, and the result undeniably accurate. 
As if that were the question ! 

There is a little sentence in the Horace Mann High School cur- 
riculum which is illuminating: "Annotated school texts are in the 
main avoided." It is not that they are faulty as a piece of literary 
criticism. That is hardly possible. They have been done and 
redone so many times that a broad and easy path has been made 
and explorers can but go into useless questions of word derivation 
and hair-splitting technicalities which are absurd as a matter for 
presentation to immature students. 

There has been quite a fad lately for studying all books as expres- 
sions of the life of the time when they were written. The notion 
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is admirable, only why must that life be of the past ? The stu- 
dent of history may spend long hours delving among the writings 
of Jonathan Edwards, Strachey, and Captain John Smith. The 
average boy or girl is interested in this only when the alert personal- 
ity of the teacher causes a half-hypnotic response. This may be 
a valuable proof of the power of personality; it may develop the 
instructor, if it does not exhaust him, but it is not the best thing 
possible for the class. Pick up at random any half-dozen high- 
school texts on American literature and count the pages devoted 
to authors before the time of Cooper. Always more than a fourth, 
frequently more than a third, given to writers whose literary merit 
is negligible, whose topics have long ceased to be a matter of 
general interest! 

Ask the representatives of the firms publishing these why they 
do not give us something nearer our own day and the answers are 
illuminating: "Have you seen our new Tennyson or Browning?" 
or "Have you had a copy of So-and-so's Rhetoric?" "I don't 
know. There are a score of books which have come only this 
spring and I have barely glanced at them. I am looking for modern 
works." One bolder than the others may say, "You are all asking 
for that. We know it is needed but — we can't do it." "Why? 
Copyrights? If that is the only difficulty, it is easily overcome. 
Give us some critical material and we can get the books from the 
libraries, read them by special assignments — anything to be nearer 
the literary life of the day." The same harrassed representative 
of a school publishing house said, "We can't do it. The fellows 
who can write that stuff charge so infernal much that we can't 
get out the book for thirty-five cents, and that is all we could ask 
for it." The objection was unanswerable. 

What is the result of all this ? There are many, many people 
who know that the life of today is expressed by the writers of today, 
who read with interest Mr. Galsworthy's new play or story. I 
know there must be many who watch for Mr. Allen's stories, for 
I could never find the Century in the rack as long as the "Sword of 
Youth" was running. I could go to the library only at certain 
hours, and the magazine was always in use. I asked for each num- 
ber as soon as the next issue was out and read the entire story in the 
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Reference Room, whose kindly attendant produced the magazine 
from the closet where it had been put to await binding. 

If pupils were not able to appreciate the great living authors, 
it would be easier to say, "So be it. There must always be the 
cultured and the crude. Go to your Roe's for amusement and take 
up your painstaking conning over of Carlyle or Emerson to prove 
that you are intellectual." But that is not the case. I have many 
times tried recommending the better books of the living writers 
to my students, and in only one instance have I found the book 
fail of appreciation. They do enjoy these things, but they know 
nothing of authors and never hear of their books when they pass 
from the list of best sellers. 

There is a sentence in the Prayer Book rubric which quaintly 
explains that for "he descended into hell" may be substituted 
"he went into the place of departed spirits, which are considered as 
words of the same meaning in the creed." The minds of a cultured 
few must be the resting-place in which great books abide until 
that resurrection day when the great writers of a period are classified 
and reissued for the world at large. 

The whole situation has its humorous aspects. Just see how it 
divides our people. Here is the group which in the high school 
has studied the most brilliant authors of the Elizabethan, Romantic, 
and Victorian periods. Literary criticism has no terrors for them. 
Why should it? They are skilled in dissection. The more suc- 
cessful of these students may be heard to boast that they have no 
time for the books of today. An attitude of scorn toward the 
poor writers now living is accepted as the most dignified, and I 
have many times been amused, almost beyond the power of polite- 
ness to conceal the fact, by some student who gravely assures 
me that the teachers have always warned her against reading 
modern trash. Did not Roger Ascham give the same advice in 
the days of Shakespeare ? 

What have these people done by their diatribes ? On the one 
hand stands the anaemic, overworked, self-conscious product who 
reads the books of the day sneakingly and rises with a glow of 
virtue from the hours spent with Dickens, Scott, and Ruskin. 
On the other, are arrayed the group who want a "good story," 
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who are frankly skeptical as to the ability of a teacher to recom- 
mend anything which can be enjoyed. Undiscriminating, both; 
shut off by the very nature of their attitudes from any real advance- 
ment, these types form the bulk of our school product. 

There is a significant paragraph in the Recommendations of the 
National Conference on Uniform Entrance Requirements: "That 
schools should recommend a supplementary list for additional 
reading. This list may well include suitable selections from con- 
temporary literature and books of local interest." The back door 
at least has been opened by those schools which follow this advice. 
Progress in teaching English is made in leap-frog fashion. For a 
long time nothing; then this plain statement which will be ignored 
by over- worked or ill-prepared teachers. Ten years from now there 
will be a whole section of new writers added and the advice, if 
retained, will then refer to names now unknown. 

"We may make mistakes in estimates of current literature?" 
Of course we may and do. The athlete training for the race or 
vaulting over high gates is not always successful; we do not even 
walk with perfect grace; sometimes we stumble, but we are not 
content to sit down to total inaction because the muscles are not 
absolutely true in response to our demands. We may tumble, 
but we rise and try again. 

Do the same thing with the books we read. Make a false 
judgment; find what you once thought true is false. Get the thrill 
of feeling that here is some man living in the same world you are 
living in who sees the meaning in the juggling of the motley-clad 
who throng the market-place. 

As my machine clicks off the words, it comes to me that perhaps 
I seem to decry the old writers. I did not intend to. What they 
have written has been the glory of their ages and will be both 
pastime and intellectual stimulus for generations yet unborn. I 
am asking rather for help in something I have never yet been able 
to accomplish, that our pupils may first of all know what is being 
done about them, and, second, that they may take their pleasure 
honestly, reading what they will and measuring it by the truth 
that is in it, undeterred by the silly mob cry of the would-be 
cultured: "I have no time for the trash which is published today." 



